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y In the course of a religious visit in Manitoba 
le and Assiniboia, Eliza H. Varney has visited the 
0. settlements of the newly arrived Dukhobors in 
y, their North and South colonies during the 
% Eighth Month. In this part of her visit she 
p. was accompanied by Job S. Gidley of North 
Id Dartmouth, Mass. They spent fifteen days 
~ among them, travelling about five hundred 
ce miles by private conveyance, and had religious 
+, opportunities with the people of thirty-eight 
n, different villages; and alse visited a number of 
+ the sick and afflicted, speaking mostly through 
ah an interpreter who accompanied them. Much 
ott tenderness was shown in receiving the labors 
“A of these Friends by these poor people, who in 
the midst of their privations, maintain a cheer- 
fulness, and trust in Divine Providence and love 
Iti- of each other that are very remarkable. Our 
hio Friends were kindly assisted also by the Gov- 
a ernment officials. E. H. Varney afterwards 
val proceeded to Winnipeg expecting to meet in 
m the prosecution of her journey with scattered 
members of Canada Yearly Meeting residing in 
ie different localities in the N. W. Territory. 
for —_—— 
_ An “Account of the Lives and Happy Deaths 
of some Indians Deceased on the Allegheny, 
ot Cattaraugus and Corn Planter Reservations,” 
pen has been printed by direction of the Committee 
p te of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for the Civili- 
~~ zation and Improvement of the Indians. 
aa This pamphlet, containing fifteen notices, 
some of them brief and others of considerable 
the length, (especially that concerning Cynthia 
a Gordon, one of our esteemed members) not 
urth only adds to the testimony of instances of the 
ung, triumph of Christian faith on the approach of 
ERS, death, but is a comforting evidence of the re- 
. ligious concern of the Committee towards that 


aster people. 
Our concern for “the Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indians” at Tunesassa and 






if the official title of the Committee expressed 
all there was of “gospel” in the concern. 
Under whatever name a spiritually minded 
committee is appointed, their aim and work, 
even in its business features, is of spiritual ser- 
vice, and has its eye to the gospel, without 
which civilization and improvement are but 
empty names. 


tion carries with it the power unto right civ- 
ilization and improvement. 
and the latter surely follows, in any people. 
Set up forms of the latter without Christ, and 
it is as a whited sepulchre. 
principle of saving life within itself, such civ- 
ilization becomes as corrupt and spurious as 
did that of Greece and Rome. 


not for a measure of the love of the gospel in 
our Yearly Meeting, this concern under the 
name of “ civilization and improvement” would 
not be carried on. 
in the hearts of men is the prevailing motive, 
and is held to be the one dependence for truly 
civilized improvement. 
improvement by means of a God-fearing school 
and by faithful visitations to the Indians, and 
by self-sacrificing offices on their behalf, our 
committee and their coadjutors on the spot 
have been an instrument of seed-sowing which 
has borne fruit in true conversions, such as 
those of which the pamphlet before us shows 
instances. 





elsewhere has by some critics been derided as 


























That which is the power of God unto salva- 


Given the former, 


Having not the 


We may safely acknowledge that were it 


The work of Divine Grace 


While conducting this 


We do not claim all these cases as directly 
traceable to the labors of our representatives 
in that field. They are in fact due to the 


operation of Divine grace as submitted to by 
obedient hearts. 


But the existence among 
that people of an institution and a godly care 


directing them by example and precept to the 


reality of spiritual truth and life in Jesus 


Christ, has been, we believe, a ministry clearly 


blessed to that end. 





The Times for Gospel Testimony. 

The professing church seems divided into 
three classes, as regards times deemed proper 
for the declaring or testifying of gospel truth. 
One recognizes as authorized only the stated 
times prearranged by the church. Another 
would make Opportunity the determining rule. 
The rule approved by the third is the witness 
of the Divine spirit, or immediate Authority. 

The position of the first seems much broken 
in upon by Peter, whose charge to a divinely 


called minister was: “Preach the word. Be 


instant in season, out of season.” This enjoins 
a preaching as possible outside of times of 
public worship, as if saying, Do not confine thy 
preaching to stated seasons. 
the right opening everywhere and at any time. 
Times unseasonable to men’s arrangements may 
be exactly in season with God’s. “ My times,” 
said David, “are in thy hand, O Lord.” 
“out-of-season” preaching is incidental to every 
Christian’s life as he passes on from day to day, 
a testimony always in order when in the Spirit. 
Moreover he is not asked to preach words, but 
the Word, the Divine message and life, the Word 
of God who is Christ; to be instant in season 
for the testimony of Jesus which is the spirit 
of prophecy. There are several forms of such 
testimony. 


Be instant for 


The 


His spirit for vitalizing a testimony not be- 


ing always at our command, any “ opportunity ” 
seized as a substitute for His spirit must leave 
the undertaken testimony spurious and abortive. 
The testimony delivered may be correct in point 
of veracity, but not for the time being the 
truth because not in the life. There is, indeed, 
a Divine opportunity for a good word or work, 
to which we must be instant, watchful, or on 
the alert; and that alone makes it a seasonable 
service, however inopportune it may outwardly 
seem. This alone can justify the word “op- 
portunity” as a rule for testimony, namely a 
sense of its being the Lord’s own time, His op- 
portunity, and not one of the “any-and-every- 
available opportunities,” independent of the 


dictate of His spirit’s witness for the service. 
An apparent opportunity, however, does lay us 
responsible for watchfulness to inquire what 
the will of the Lord is for our use of it. 

As regards the third standard of times for 
testimony, namely the witness of the Spirit for 
His own authorized moments in which a testi- 
mony is to be borne, an interesting recital of 
an. opening to the mind of an aged Friend dur- 
ing his perusal of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament has come to hand, from which 
we prefer to quote in his own language: 


Early on the appearance of the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures, the writer obtained 
a copy and at times when free from other en- 
gagement, read thoughtfully, a considerable 
portion of the New Testament without dis- 
covering changes from the language of the 
long familiar and valued Bible published by the 
“Bible Association of Friends” or anything on 
account of which I would have considered a 
revision of the text of sufficient importance 
really to call for the labor and pecuniary cost 
which the undertaking involved. High regard 
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however, for some of the men who were en- 
gaged in the revision encouraged a continued 
careful perusal. 

Faithfulness to the original appeared to have 
been the manifest aim of those engaged in the 
great work and this was the criterion of my 
judgment as to the value of the new, compared 
with the long loved language of the old. 

Although a few changes met with, were ap- 
proved because of comformity with the original, 
yet a decided opinion as to the importance of 
a revision was not reached until on reading the 
second chapter of the Apostle Paul’s Epistle to 
“his son” Timothy (fourth to seventh verses). 
Here, for a time, my eye ceased to follow the 
printed lines. A great far-reaching reality 
came to my view. The words, “ the testimony 
to be borne in its own times” seemed to bring 
up the impression due to all my readings of 
dear George Fox’s journal. No such render- 
ings was contained in our so dearly loved Bible, 
and yet it seemed the very exemplification of 
the Divine original beaming upon me from all 
the literature of my people. Very often re- 
flections upon this discovery have steadily 
deepened the impressions made upon my un- 
derstanding. I have thought that due reflec- 
tion upon this one unfolding of the need there 
was of revision should stir and animate the 
heart of each and every member of the Society 
of Friends and strengthen the inclinations 
toward it, of the many on whose minds and 
hearts light is dawning concerning the impor- 
tance and value of that which is restored to us 
and to the world by the new version embodied 
in those words “the testimony to be borne in 
its own times.” These words tell us and tell 
to all lovers of the Truth as it is in Jesus, that 
the Holy Spirit does furnish helpful ability to 
preach the gospel in the demonstration of its 
own precious influence. 

Not only in the ministry of the gospel is the 
value of that helpful Holy Spirit to be appre- 
ciated. The humble, simple readers of the 
Scriptures are not left without comforting assur- 
ances of the value of the ever-present reality 
near and around about every believer who in 
simplicity looks for and depends upon it, the 
most favored minister of the gospel and the 
humblest of the hearers of the ministry. 

Where is admonition found of greater value 
than this, given by the inspired apostle that 
the testimony to these great doctrines is to be 
borne in its own time? Here, at this point of 
unsurpassed importance and value, the former 
translators gave such rendering of those words 
of Scripture that they throw the door wide 
open for the diversified, man-made ministry 
that so abounds in the world, and shutting off 
those words which by the original Divine intent, 
would, probably have turned the feet of many 
from the idea of seeking in theological schools 

for a qualification for the ministry and inclin- 
ing them to look more deeply into the source 
from which their goodly exercises and impres- 
sions came. 

In less than forty years from the first publi- 
cation of the Bible authorized by King James, 
the Lord, the author of the great gift of the 
Bible to mankind, raised up and qualified dear 
George Fox, who, with fellow laborers, intro- 
duced a ministry of the Gospel which was in 
aceord with the direction Divinely given by 
Paul to Timothy and which characterizes the 
“ministry of true, faithful Friends” to the 
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present day in which we truly have still pre- 
served amongst us a goodly heritage. Do we 
appreciate and value and cherish it as we 
ought? 

Advantage has been taken of the former ren- 
dering to introduce the wage system to the 
minds and spirits of those whase hearts yearn 
toward a religious life—to betray many even 
within the pale of our own Society—into the 
ruts of practices common in the “ religious 
world” with those whose time is ever “due 
time,” so that they have appointed times and 
stated services, all held to be allowed of by 
the “ authorized version ” that has so long been 
dear tous. The thousands of preachers and 
the millions of readers of the Bible, the mem- 
bers of Yearly Meetings of Friends, the “ Chris- 
tians” of all denominations, these all have had 
the Bible, precious indeed, but mutilated at one 
of its vital points. Had George Fox and his fel- 
low-laborers, down to the present day been in 
possession of the Bible accurately translated, 
had they in their conflicts with hirleings been 
armed with that plain and simple testimony of 
Scripture is it probable that priesthood would 
have obtained such power to persecute—the 
power by which they rule even now? 

Yes, in the absence of that Friendly-like 
clause of Scripture, now restored in the “re- 
vised version,” what plausible devices in religi- 
ous work have entered our bodies? In many 
places a reverent silent waiting upon God is 
not allowed to obtain. In cumulative degree 
the minds of those longest accustomed to the 
new ways, seem weaned from a disposition to 
realize silent worship in waiting upon God. 


It will be noticed that the above communi- 
cation was written in view of the fact that 
where the Authorized Version says: “ Who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time” (1 Tim. ii: 6), the Revised Ver- 
sion reads, “Who gave himself a ransom for 
all, the testimony to be borne in its own times.” 
The latter version has also rendered Titus i: 3 
consistently thus: “God in his own seasons 
manifested his word in the message (procla- 
mation) wherewith I was entrusted according 
to the commandment of God our Saviour.” Paul 
also writes: “If any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God” (1 Peter iv: 11); or R. 
V.: “Speaking as it were oracles of God.” The 
scribes, or scholars, are spoken of as speaking 
in the letter and text, and so perfunctory teach- 
ers, but the Master “‘as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” But the standard of 
“speaking as it were oracles of God” represents 
the oracular speaking of the inspired ones. 

Some would refer the expression “ testimony 
in its own times ” to the due time for the ush- 
ering in of the gospel dispensation, as ““ when 
the fulness of time was come God sent forth 
his Son,” and “manifest in these last times,” 
and “In due time Christ died for the ungodly.” 
But this only goes to confirm the view that He 
has his own times as for his great works, so for 
all his works through his witnesses, knowing 
best how and when to speak to one’s condition, 
or to the world’s condition. His time is not 
always ready for our operations, and his testi- 
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mony awaits its own right times, whether it be 
a dispensation for the world or a message for 
a soul. “He waiteth to be gracious,” and asks 
us in turn to await his own times. It is not 
for us to know the times or seasons which the 
Father hath put in his own power, but we shall 
receive power, as the witness of his Spirit 
comes upon us and is heeded, to witness in his 
own times unto the conditions for speaking a 
word in season anywhere. By such as are on 
the watch to obey the testimony of his Spirit 
in daily life, the right and Christian testimony 
will be borne in its own times and not in ours 
or man’s. 





The Glories of War. 


Silly boys are captivated by gay uniforms, 
military music, and the pomp and circumstance 
of war. But men who have seen war know 
more about it. “* War is hell,” said one great 
general. 

Speaking of recent military operations the 
London News says: 

“To-day the engines of war are again at 
work. Carnage, havoc, such as we can but 
faintly realize, must be the inevitable result of 
the loosing of the dogs of war. This is no time 
to blind our eyes or turn away from a ghastly 
sight, because war is not in progress within a 
few miles of our own homes. We are separated, 
after all, only by minutes from scenes where 
the dying are in agony, where the shells scream 
through the air and plough up the earth, where 
regiments march at the word of command into 
the jaws of death. 

“Tt is but a few minutes away. Before the 
last shot is fired we know how the battle began. 
lt seems but yesterday that we inspected the 
machine guns which hurl a continuous rain of 
bullets, and latest rifles, acting like revolvers, 
and capable of carrying immense distances, 
and other so-called improvements of modern 
means of warfare. The old soldier who ex- 
plained the marvellous mechanism by which it 
seemed clear that a regiment might be almost 
annihilated by a few turns of a handle, grew 
grave when we questioned him as to the terrors 
of a battle in which such instruments were 
used. ‘God keep us from it! was all he said: 
and his memory went back to the never-to-be- 
forgotten field of Sedan. We have it on the 
authority of Dr. Russel, an eye-witness of the 
fight, that no nightmare could have been so 
frightful. ‘No human eye,’ he wrote, ‘ever 
rested on such revolting sights. Conceive men’s 
bodies riddled with shot, and scattered and dis- 
membered limbs on every side, bodies lying with 
skulls shattered, faces blown off, flesh and gay 
clothing all pounded together as if brayed ina 
mortar, extending for miles, not very thick in 
any one place, but recurring perpetually for 
weary hours; and then it is impossible, with 
the most vivid imagination, to picture the sick- 
ening reality of that butchery.’” 

And this is glorious war! 








Our expectations, our ideals, our hopes and 
intentions in beginning life are generally all too 
low. Many and many a one is only indifferently 
successful in living a strong life, because at 
the start the standard of what one ought to 
be, and the belief in what one may be, were 
set too low.—Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
From Letters of Joseph §. Elkinton. 
(Continued from page 52.) 

When we reached the house where we lodged 
on our journey out, we concluded to stop again, 
feeling thankful to be taken in, for it was get- 
ting damp; a good deal of rain fell in the night 
and the mosquitoes were hard to bear. 

There was a religious opportunity, and ex- 
hortations, attended with a depth of feeling, 
that whilst I could not understand Russian any 
better than I supposed they could understand 
English, yet I could understand the expression, 
“Thank you” after each time that I spoke, as 
an evidence they were learning English. 

We were helped to get an early breakfast 
and start off, meeting quite a number of teams 
on the way with families to their settlements. 
Dined again at Jacob Wurtzs, and on arrival at 
Yorkton found a great change in the appear- 
ance of the camp; only six Cyprus tents on the 
field; those however who came from Brandon 
had not left, the most of them housed in the 
emigration building which had four apartments. 
A very kind welcome was given, and a religious 
opportunity was had in each room, and the re- 
sponses being to the import, “We want our 
best wishes given to all our brothers and sis- 
ters that are in Christ Jesus.” 

I was asked to attend a business meeting in 
the evening, for they were in trouble, the posi- 
tion of land allotted to them not being clearly 
defined; this of course I could not handle, there 
appearing to be need of patience on both sides, 
and need of improvement. 

A representation from the women greeted 
me before I retired from the camp for the night 
who had articles of their own manufacture to 
exhibit, and to present, as tokens of affectionate 
remembrance and of good feeling. 

Took passage on the twenty-eighth for Win- 
nipeg, and was in company with a man who had 
considerable dealings with the Menonites, and 
gave them a high character for integrity. 

On arriving at Winnipeg I had interesting in- 
terviews with the agent, W. F. McCreary, he 
giving an ear to what I had to offer about 
bridges, ferries, roads and sanitary measures. 

Leaving Winnipeg I reached Quebec by the 
Canadian and Pacific Railroad on the morning 
of Seventh Month 2nd, and proceeded to the 
emigrant buildings, to find that whilst the 
quarantine had been declared off for some days, 
no means of transportation had been provided 
from Gross Isle. Prince Hilkoff had gone to 
the quarantine ground two days before. 

A vessel arrived about three o’clock this A. 
M. with about two hundred passengers from 
Finland, Norway, England and Ireland, amongst 
them a company of little boys under charge of 
a master, and a company of little girls under 
care of two young women, sent out by a shel- 
tering arms society in England to an institu- 
tion in Knoulton, Canada, where they are to be 
placed out according to the judgment of those 
who have them in charge. It was pleasant to 
see the whole number that arrived presenting 
so good an appearance. They left on a train 
before twelve o'clock for Montreal, some would 
leave there for the United States, others for 
Manitoba and a few were left in the emigrant 
building stranded for want of money. 

| availed myself of the invitation to keep my 
quarters in the emigration building whilst in 
Quebec. 
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Seventh Month 3rd. A ferry boat was sent 
to Gross Isle at an early hour this A. M. sup- 
posed to be at the expense of the Dukhobors, 
it being reported that the steamship company, 
did not consider it their place to bring them, 
and later information has been to the effect 
that the charterers of the vessel have been 
liable for sixty pounds per day, for the ex- 
penses incurred at the quarantine for the sup- 
port of the Dukhobors, amounting to about 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred pounds in 
the aggregate; which has been the subject of 
a special appeal to have reimbursed. Five 
hundred or more were brought to the emigrant 
building about noon, including two hundred 
men, especially detailed to handle the baggage 
which had been landed when the steamship 
Lake Huron was released from quarantine. 

In an interview with Dr. Montizambert (who 
is the head physician of the quarantine agencies, 
and quartered on both occasions of the deten- 
tions with the Dukhobors), he said that no case 
of small-pox had proved fatal; the deaths which 
had occurred were of the aged and feeble, and 
a few young children; he also said it was not 
nearly so trying on this occasion as it was last 
winter, when it was a great exercise to keep 
the buildings warm enough without getting 
them on fire. 

Alexandre de Konchine came in the first boat 
from quarantine. He is reported to be a friend 
of Tolstoi, and came from Batoum as I under- 
stood in charge of the passengers. He ap- 
peared like a man of culture and refinement. 

I had a passage on the boat that returned 
to Gross Isle, and whilst it was receiving its 
second load of five hundred and fifty-seven 
passengers with their baggage, I was allowed 
to enter the quarantine grounds, and take such 
a view of the arrangements and interview those 
there, as time would allow until the whistle of 
the steamboat summoned me back. During 
the passage of twenty-seven miles I mingled 
with the passengers, and with the aid of a 
Government interpreter could communicate with 
them in the religious opportunities afforded. 
Our craft was not a large one, and in approach- 
ing the landing about 9 Pp. M., I could appreci- 
ate the remark of Captain Taylor, of the Lake 
Superior, that the approach to the landing in 
the dark was critical. All got on the landing 
safely, with the exception of one boy who fell 
in the dock on the way from the boat to the 
emigrant building and was rescued with some 
difficulty. Most of those who arrived about 
noon took cars for Manitoba about seven o’clock. 

Seventh Month 4th.—Being weary I retired 
pretty soon after the return from Gross Isle 
last evening, but was told that a train left 
about two o’clock this A. M. All however could 
not go, and the day and evening have been very 
interesting. It was no light matter to engage 
six trains of cars for the greater part of a week 
at a time when they were supposed to be most 
wanted for excursion parties, probably paying 
a higher rate of passage than immigrants were 
charged, and trains having been in readiness 
before it was known that passengers of the 
steamship Lake Huron were to be detained in 
quarantine, called for an exercise of patience 
at the emigrant building, until one train after 
another was furnished. This afforded a fine 
opportunity for mingling with the emigrants, 
as also with the people of character from the 
citizens of Quebec who were granted admission, 
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and those who came on from Ottawa to take 
charge of the trains, the acquaintance with 
whom I prized, having had more or less inter- 
course with them on previous occasions. 

The third boat load from quarantine arrived 
about noon, and the fourth in the latter part 
of the day, leaving twelve sick in the hospital 
there, and fourteen of their relatives with them. 
As might be supposed there was much to en- 
list the sympathy, and some scenes that were 
very touching. Some very aged who could not 
be left alone behind, and as yet fourteen hun- 
dred miles or more from their destination, which 
seemed doubtful if they could reach; one a 
hundred and three years old had to be carried, 
and he was not the only one that could not 
walk. An aged man with his wife, both said 
to be over ninety, were thankful they had not 
been cast into the sea. I saw one man carry 
his mother a distance of four or five hundred 
feet; a mother with an infant two days old 
walking the same distance. 

I was called into a room in the second story 
of the emigrant building by a woman who wished 
to show me her aged mother, whom she had 
come from Winnipeg to meet; she was at first 
refused adinittance into the quarantine when 
she had asked to go and be with her mother. 
I had rather pleaded for her, as she had pro- 
bably been vaccinated when in a previous quar- 
antine, and it would be a great comfort to the 
mother to have her. It being an unusual case, 
the authorities relented. This daughter had 
lost her husband, and all her sons were in exile, 
and to have obliged her either to travel back to 
Winnipeg disappointed, or spend her time during 
the quarantine in Quebec would have seemed un- 
called for. The response she made in a religious 
opportunity when I first met with her gave 
evidence of deep religious feeling. She had 
her little tray set for me with some tea in a 
glass with lemon to season it, and some cake 
that she took pleasure in seeing me partake of, 
whilst I took satisfaction in knowing that she 
had her mother with her. 

A train started off in the afternoon, leaving 
by the time the last company came from quar- 
antine, making over one thousand in and around 
the emigrant building, who, when all settled in 
the hall and porches and under the baggage 
shed, prepared for a call, should there another 
train come in for them, exhibited a show of 
composure, cheerfulness and patience that was 
instructive. 

Money was given the matron in charge at 
the building to buy milk for the children of 
each train, supposing there would be six trains, 
and it was interesting to see it dealt out, and 
how it was enjoyed. After the evening devo- 
tion, a company of youngish women went to- 
gether in an open space in the enclosure, and 
embraced one another most affectionately, part- 
ing with a kiss and a single bow. It was sup- 
posed that they belonged to different villages, 
and they would be separated by the different 
trains to be differently located at their desti- 
nation in the distant provinces. After these 
exercises were through with, and no pros- 
pect of the train of cars, arrangements were 
entered into for the night which was quickly 
and quietly accomplished. Two rows along 
the hall of the building leaving a passage way 
in the middle, one row on the porch, one 
on each of the sides and two rows under the 
baggage shed, and thus one thousand people 
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were snugly laid away for the night. Felting 
and sheepskin coats were very useful. 
(To be continued.) 


A Letter from Elizabeth Rogers to her Niece 
Mary Haughton. 
LISBURN, Ninth Month 8rd, 1829. 

I have had and have abundant cause for 
thankfulness to that gracious Almighty Power 
who had been in abundant goodness pleased to 
lay His holy hand on me in mercy and draw me 
as with the silken cords of love, nearer and 
nearer, until I was made willing to return to 
my father’s house like the prodigal son, where 
I believed there was plenty and to spare, whilst 
I suffered with want and _privation of the only 
food that could nourish and sustain the soul. 
And now I can say from a feeling sense thereof 
“Thou invisible and powerful God, thou art 
pleased to prepare me by thy chastening rod, 
whilst thy sustaining arm was in mercy ex- 
tended to support me during the mighty con- 
flicts I have passed through. Thou hast kept 
me from sinking in the tempestuous water that 
hath raged about me. When the billows nearly 
overwhelmed me and I could see no way to es- 
cape the mighty command went forth, ‘Be 
still,’ and the tempest ceased. Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, just and true are all thy 
ways, thou King of saints! Thou has been 
pleased to make those who sat in darkness see 
a great light and to those who have sat in the 
region and shadow of death light is sprung up. 
Surely this is life eternal to know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has 
sent. This is the only true and saving Faith, 
to experience His spiritual washing in the heart 
which if submitted to in humility, self-denial 
and watchfulness and faithfully bearing the 
cross as this Divine light shall point out, we 
shall happily come to the knowledge of the 
power of Christ, being indeed the resurrection 
and the life in the soul. Praise the Lord, 0 
my soul, may all that is within me bow before 
thee in humility and self-abasement, strengthen 
my faith and confidence in thy mighty power, 
for without thy aid I can do nothing towards 
my own salvation. I know that in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength, and therein I 
hope to trust to the end!” Oh that it was in 
my power to convince the people how good the 
Lord is and how ready to help in the needful 
time, all who are willing to suffer the crucify- 
ing power that can purify the heart and would 
consume all but the pure gold. For those who 
hope to reign with Christ must suffer the death 
of the cross to their own self, working in an 
entire submission to the Divine will, be enabled 
to say, “Father, thy will be done.” It was the 
language of our blessed Redeemer—He as man 
felt the cup was bitter. I hope I may not have 
said too much, but my heart is filled with love 
even to running over with desires that every 
one of my fellow creatures may come to the 
true knowledge, having their faith built on the 
rock of revelation against which the gates of 
hell cannot prevail. 

My most affectionate love to thy dear hus- 
band and children; and may they never forget 
that self-denial, watchfulness and faithfully 
bearing the cross is the way to life eternal. 
For without the cross there is no crown. 

ELIZABETH ROGERS. 


The above-mentioned female was a native of 
the county of Wexford. Her parents were 








John and Mary Doyle, of Ballinamona, Friends 
belonging to Ballinclay Particular Meeting. 
When a young woman, about the year 1795, 
she went as teacher to the Ulster P. School, 
which station she filled with much satisfaction 
to Friends until she imbibed the pernicious 
errors of John Hancock and his adherents. She 
married John Rogers, of Lisburn, who was a 
young man of sober and serious mind, but get- 
ting contaminated with the same pernicious 
doctrine they were married in a very singular 
manner. Their marriage was published at the 
market place and accomplished in a private 
house before a few witnesses, the young man 
having a very stammering tongue, it was done 
without any, expression of words, but. merely 
by their signatures to their marriage certifi- 
cate and the signatures of the witnesses. 

They lived a good many years together, hav- 
ing settled in the town of Lisburn, and by every 
account were very moral in their lives. They 
went to no place of public worship, and dis- 
believing many or most of the doctrines of the 
Holy Scriptures, ceased in the perusal of them, 
and instead thereof read such publications as 
tended to draw them farther from the simpli- 
city of truth. Falling into a poor state of 
poor health she began to be more thoughtful 
and anxious for the welfare of her immortal 
part, and probably from her observation for a 
number of years of the sorrowful fruits pro- 
duced in the conduct and situation of many of 
those who had alike deviated from the path of 
Truth, whose principles produced blasting and 
mildew in a religious sense on themselves and 
their offspring, and seeing that she had been 
long feeding “on the husks which the swine 
did eat” she was drawn by Divine regard to 
her Heavenly Father’s house who willeth all to 
repent, return and live, and in this state we find 
her declaring her repentance and acceptance 
with her God and merciful Creator. Her ex- 
ample has been a warning to all who tread in 
forbidden paths, and her restoration a glorious 
instance of Divine love. She did not long sur- 
vive, and died in full assurance that her sins 
were forgiven, her iniquity was pardoned, and 
that she hath received at the Lord’s hand dou- 
ble for all her sins. 





WHAT BECOMES OF YouRS?—What do peo- 
ple do with their surplus time? They used to 
weave the cloth their garments were made of 
and make them by hand. They now get them 
ready-made at the stores. It takes less time 
to do every act of drudgery than it used to 
take. What becomes of the surplus time? If 
we have gained an hour over our ancestors, 
what becomes of it?—New York Telegraph. 





The Christian Observer says: “The three 
Hebrew captives, Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego, did a wise thing for themselves when 
they refused to enter into a debate before King 
Nebuchadnezzar, as to their bowing before an 
idol. They would not discuss, but simply an- 
swered to the effect that whether God would 
or would not deliver them from the fire, ‘we 
will not serve thy gods nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.’ If they had 
entered upon any discussion they might have 
weakened or been turned aside. But when 
they took a decided position that they would 
simply do right, they were on safe ground. In 
this there is a lesson for us all.” 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
Some Old Friendly Relics. 


One day this summer I called in Devonshire 


House, London, to see Isaac Sharp; and was 
delighted there to meet with two Philadelphia 


Friends. In the course of conversation he of- 
fered to show us some of the treasures stored 
in the strong rooms connected with the meet- 
ing house. To go over those old relics brings 
one strangely in touch with our early Friends. 
They reveal that our predecessors in the Truth 
were after all men and women not very different 
in some respects from ourselves. A short ac- 
count of what Isaac Sharp so generously ex- 
hibited may be of interest to some readers of 
THE FRIEND. fe 

We were first shown the Charter of Release 
granted by Charles II., whereby some four hun- 
dred Friends who were lying in jail were set at 
liberty. This great relief was largely brought 
about by the unremitting labors of George 
Whitehead, whose life and toil 1 wish were 
more largely familiar to some of the young 
Friends of our day. The tale of this great 
achievement is deeply interesting. The historic 
document on which we gazed consists of eleven 
splendid pieces of parchment, each about thirty- 
five by twenty-four inches in size. Each piece 
is beautifully written, and the first page hand- 
somely engrossed, including a fine portrait of 
the merry and dissolute monarch who in this 
case seems to have had his heart warmed 
towards his unfortunate subjects. The great 
seal is attached, a portion of which remains. 
The name of each of the four hundred prisoners 
is given in the charter eleven times. It is a 
curious fact that John Bunyan, who was a great 
enemy of Friends, was at that time also a pris- 
oner, and was included in the benefits of the re- 
lease, and his name appears in the charter along 
with that of those whose enemy he had been. 

Next we saw the first minute book kept by 
London Yearly Meeting. The initial document 
recorded was not a record of transactions, but 
a copy of a letter or epistle sent out from the 
gathering of Friends in London, and dated the 
sixteenth of Eleventh Month, 1668. The first 
regular minute in this book was that of twenty- 
ninth of Third Month, 1672. This old minute 
book, which so faithfully depicted the zeal and 
works of that early day, is mostly written in a 
fine hand, a Friend named Ellis Hookes having 
been recording clerk of the meeting for a good 
many years. 

The shelves of this room contain a number 
of large volumes, about twelve by eighteen 
inches in size, narrating the sufferings of the 
Friends. As cases of persecution were taken 
care of by the Meeting for Sufferings, they 
were recorded in these massive volumes. The 
last one was for the year 1856, and contains 
records of distraints for non-payment of church 
rates. These were the original books from 
which Besse acquired his information which 
was incorporated in the well-known Besse’s Suf- 
ferings. What a record of human fidelity to 
duty and of courage do those old manuscripts 
contain. In them! saw recorded that a certain 
John Allen was “spoiled” in 1671, having had 
taken from him “seven heifers, worth at least 
seventeen pounds.” But this was a small trou- 
ble compared to many other instances narra- 
ted. 

The most interesting book to me was that 
which was kept in London about the close of 
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the seventeenth century during the brightest 
days of Quakerism, wherein the ministers would 
write their names opposite a list of meeting- 
houses, to show that they expected to go to 
certain meetings on a particular First-day. In 
this book the names of the many meetings in 
London were put down, and the book carefully 
ruled; and it was generally arranged that two 
ministers would attend each meeting. Thus 
ministerial labor was divided for the good of 
all; and as I scanned the list where two names 
were recorded against each of those early 
meetings, I read the signatures of John Es- 
taugh, William Penn, George Whitehead, and 
others valiant for the Truth. On the following 
Second-days these ministers would meet.in the 
morning and report their labors and the con- 
dition of things where they had been the 
preceding day. This Second-day morning meet- 
ing still exists under the name of the “ Morn- 
ing Meeting.” 

Another strong room has some intensely 
valuable relics of the early Friends. Here is 
the great arm-chair in which died John Wool- 
man when on a religious visit to England—a 
large, old-fashioned piece of furniture, quite 
heavily upholstered all over, with head-résts 
at the sides, and covered with faded red rep. 
Here is George Fox’s Bible, a copy of Cram- 
ner’s Bible of 1541. How many flashes of holy 
light came into his strong mind, as he had 
poured over those sacred pages! Here is part 
of the travelling kit of Samuel Bownas; how 
often its owner had grown weary as he cheer- 
fully accepted hardships which modern Friends 
are not called upon toendure! Here is Thomas 
Story’s desk — that early Friend who knew 
what he. believed and. why.he helieved, hada 
fine writing desk. It is full of false bottoms and 
secret drawers, and funny little corners, wherein 
its owner could hide precious papers, instead 
of using the modern safe as we do. And so 
I might go down the list did time permit. 

To an American Friend, it is interesting to 
handle the first, I believe, of publications is- 
sued by any Yearly Meeting in our country. 
This is most likely the only copy extant. It 


was published in 1686, was printed in Phila-| I 


delphia by William Bradford on the first print- 
ing press brought to the new city; and was a 
general epistle entitled “From the Church of 
Philadelphia.” There is also one of the original 
editions of Barclay’s Apology. 

But almost sacred seems the original letter 
written by William Robinson from Boston jail, 
dated the twelfth of Fifth Month, 1659, a short 
time previous to his execution, a martyr for the 
cause of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is most 
beautifully written in small letters, with a fine 
pen. How those early worthies found cheer in 
their Master, and cheered each other in Him, 
through sufferings which our easy age can little 
conceive of! 

Again I recall some “testimonies ” penned 
by George Fox regarding some of his deceased 
friends, particularly concerning Ann White- 
head. They are in George Fox’s own hand- 
writing. He used vigorous language, evidently 
knew just what he wanted to say, and his heart 
overflowed with love for God and man; but the 
truth compels me to say that he was not an 
excellent penman, and was a very poor speller. 

A teapot said to have belonged to George 
Fox, is in this wonderful collection. It is pos- 
sibly about six inches high, and round, being 


of a very attractive form. It is made of china, 
but has a silver spout. The lettering, “G. F., 
1680,” is on it; and the china is prettily deco- 
rated. Fox, although somewhat of a utilitar- 
ian, had some very nice things, as I can attest, 
after having viewed other relics of his else- 
where. 

I will conclude with telling about some of 
the William Penn relics. There is a number of 
old deeds, etc., of his, containing his well- 
known signature. Exceedingly valuable is a 
grant of land from Penn to his friend Pike, 
having attached to it his seal as Governor of 
Pennsylvania. It is a large seal, some four 
inches in diameter, and although broken, is al- 
most intact... On it are the words, “mercy 
and justice,” whilst on the other side is the 
sentiment, “Truth, Peace, Love and Plenty.” 
What seemed very novel was to look ona mar- 
riage settlement between William Penn, third, 
and Christiana Forbes—a big document, as be- 
fitted such an important matter. It was dated 
1698, and handsomely engrossed. This, I think, 
was the young man who at first was engaged 
to be married to a young woman Friend, but 
he afterwards desired to be released from the 
contract. She would not at first consent, but 
at last father Penn offered her one thousand 
pounds (five thousand dollars), and the Monthly 
Meetings also agreed to release young Penn 
from his engagement in consideration of that 
sum having been paid her. All of this little 
episode was duly recorded in the Monthly Meet- 
ing book, of Kingston Monthly Meeting—not 
Devonshire — and appears therein until this 
day. 

Last but not least, 1 enjoyed a copy of the 
original edition of a book entitled “ A Serious 
Apology for the Principles and Practices of the 
People called Quakers,” etc., written jointly by 
George Whitehead and William Penn, published 
in 1671. This book, as became the ardent 
young Quaker, author and lover, had been pre- 
sented by William Penn to his sweetheart, and 
bears date shortly before his marriage to her. 
On the fly leaf he had carefully written, “For 
my deare friend Gulielma Maria Springett, W. 


oe Wm. C. ALLEN. 
Eighth Month 26th, 1899. 





What is Pharisaism? Pharisaism is religion 
without Christlikeness. And if our religion 
fail in this, is it not all a failure? The end of 
our redemption is to restore us to our first 
estate, to the image and likeness of God. All 
things are at work to this one end, that we be 
conformed to the image of His Son. If we 
have not His spirit we are none of His. If 
this likeness to our Lord be lacking, in vain 
we plead our beliefs, our prayers, our rap- 
tures, our associations, our gifts. From with- 
in the closed doors there comes the answer, 
grieved, yet unalterable, “I never knew you.” 
So rings the dreadful doom of the religion 
that stops short of Christlikeness.—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 








CHRIST must needs go through Samaria. It 
may not have been a pleasant route, it certainly 
was not a comfortable journey, but yet He must 
needs go. And there, as He sat, wearied, faint 
and hungry, on Jacob’s well, He was enabled 
to proclaim the message of salvation to a lost 
and wandering soul, and thus bring to the Sa- 
maritans the words of grace and life.—The 
Christian. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

The following poem was found among the 
writings of the late Louis Taber, a beloved 
minister of Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
who died Twelfth Month 7th, 1887, in his sev- 
enty-seventh year. It was dated less than a 
year previous. 
THE AGED CHRISTIAN’S PSALM OF 

REST. 


Wing-weary, from a storm tossed sea, 

I have found those blessed isles of Rest, 
On Thee, my Saviour, only Thee, 

I lean and rest upon thy breast: 


Partaker of the oil, the balm, 
Robed in thy garments undefiled; 

In a cloudless calm, on those isles of palm, 
My Father’s ealled and chosen child. 


By angel wings the air is fanned; 
Holy and sinless by my side 

Thy saints adore and, forever more, 
Thy name is honored, glorified. 


Thy beauty in my face will shine; 
Or life or death alike to me; 

No wish but Thine, Thy will is mine, 
I am settled, centred, lost in Thee. 


Upon a waveless, peaceful shore, 
Safe folded in thy love Divine, 

I will trust thee o’er and mourn no more! 
For Thou art mine and I am Thine. 


Brief is my stay by fitful fires 
Under the shadow of Thy wing; 

Till I join the choirs with their golden lyres, 
Singing the songs Thy seraphim sing. 


There He shall sit, the Ancient of Days, 
The Lamb, who was slain, by his throne; 
Prayer will raise to the voice of praise 
In glory, in honor, to Thee alone. 


So I watch and wait by a pearlen gate 
That opens on streets of crystal and gold, 
Where “ their angel band” in that glorious land, 
Forever, O Father! Thy face may behold. 


Selections from the Letters and Memoranda of 
Robert Milhous. 


(Continued from page 34.) 

Eighth Mo. 20th, 1882.—In our little meeting 
to-day, E. F. spoke at some length on the great 
and glorious plan for our redemption out of 
our fallen estate, and of the mercies of our 
Heavenly Father in sending his only begotten 
Son into the world, to save us from our sins. 
The meeting closed under feelings of thankful- 
ness and praise unto the Lord, for the fresh 
evidences of his Divine regard. 

Twelfth Month 10th.—Under poverty and 
weakness I have again taken up my pen to 
record the fresh evidence with which I have 
been favored this day, of the Lord’s continued 
mercy to me, a poor, unworthy creature. In 
our little meeting to-day, I apprehended my- 
self called upon to speak a few words, con- 
cerning the universal love of our Heavenly 
Father, in which I felt strengthened to relieve 
my mind, beyond what I looked for, and I trust 
the praise was ascribed alone unto Him who is 
the Fountain of all good. May such seasons 
of favor be the means of strengthening my 
faith under trial, and of causing me to yield 
more unreservedly to the will of Him whom I 
desire to serve. 

24th, First-day.—This day we attended the 
funeral of our friend William Llewelyn, who 
died from the kick of a horse, after several 
months of great suffering, perhaps about the 
sixteenth year of his age. How uncertain to 
us is the time of our sojourn here. A large 
company present at the funeral. Before re- 
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tiring from the grave, an invitation was ex-| north, is the best known of the islands ; Hono-| same place long. There is a great subterra- ° 
tended to all present, who felt a freedom to do | lulu being situated on it. On the island of Ha-| nean muttering and rumbling, and from the ” 
so, to retire with us into our meeting-house, | waii, however, is the important city of Hilo,| vent holes charges of hot lava are intermit- je 
and soon after all were seated, a very solemn | second only in size to the capital. It is this} tently gorged up, while the sulphurous fumes +e 
silence prevailed over the company, and appre- | city that is now threatened with the flow of| are stifling. Of course there is no absolute iL 
hending myself called upon to rise to my feet, | lava from Mauna Loa. guaranty that the bottom will not drop out of : 
my mind seemed to be very solemnly impressed | Every one who pretends to see the sights of | the crater while you are right there, and as the * 
with a fresh sense of the universal love of our | the islands visits the crater of Kilauea, which} thought gets hold of you you begin to climb : 
Heavenly Father to his creature man, and [| is only four thousand feet above the sea, but} out as hurriedly as the conditions will permit. - 
felt strengthened to declare of his mercy and | it is an undertaking requiring great physical Mauna Kea has long been extinct, and Mauna Ca 
goodness and to point out the way to recon-| strength, endurance and will to ascend to the| Loa, Kilauea and Hualalai are the only three af 
ciliation with Him and a state of preparation | summit of Mauna Loa, which is almost ten | volcanoes that ever slop over now, though there 
for an admittance into his kingdom of rest and | thousand feet higher. There is a hotel, the| are dozens of dry cones all over the islands. “4 
peace. I was favored to return to my home| Volcano House, on the brink of the crater of | From any height you can easily remark the wr 
with the reward of sweet peace. Kilauea, which is readily accessible from Hilo, | course of the lava rivers that have issued from ide 
First Month 20th, 1883.—I thought it might | and tourists thus have an easy way to visit one | different ruptures of the mountain-side in past fat 
be right for me, although under feelings of | of the most interesting craters in the world.| times. The two flows of 1868 and 1887 are | 
poverty, to record an exercise that attended | To go to the top of Mauna Loa you must have} close together at the southern point of the ‘ 
my mind to attend Chesterfield Meeting on | an experienced native guide, for the summit of | island, one coming from a vent ten miles inland, “a 
First-day, which I gave up to through much | the mountain is generally wrapped in clouds, | the other from one twenty miles inland. The - 
exercise, as some of my family were not well, | and anyone who attempted to find his own route | former had the speed of ten miles in two hours, in 
but was favored to leave the meeting peace- | would inevitably be discouraged long before he | which seems to bé the record. The largest and fre 
ful. Next day attended Plymouth Monthly | reached the summit. At best it is a two days’ | most menacing flows have broken out very close LS 
Meeting, in which I seemed to be led forth in| trip, and provisions must be carried along.| together and have followed almost the same , 
testimony, in regard to some subjects in which | Even in this tropical climate an altitude of] course. The flow of 1852 was the first of this - 
close doctrines seemed to be the burden of my | nearly fourteen thousand feet takes one up| group. It was headed in the direction of Hilo, a 
spirit; left the meeting relieved and peaceful. | into the region of almost perpetual snows. The | but cooled off and stopped a few miles outside to 
Returned home and found my family all pretty | sister mountain of Mauna Kea always has its|the town. Three years later another flow eo 
well, for which I felt thankful. I greatly de- | summit crowned with snow, but by some me-| broke out on the same flank of the mountain, oo 
sire to be preserved from going abroad unsent, | teorological mystery Mauna Loa, which is prac- | followed the same course, threatened Hilo once ro 
or of presuming to speak in the great and | tically of the same height, is generally free | more and stopped after flowing uninterruptedly on 
sacred name, without his preparation and put-| from snow. Nevertheless, the traveller who | for fifteen months; its edge was only eight = 
ting forth. explores its summit must be prepared for Arc-| miles from Hilo when it congealed. Again in le 
Second Month 2nd.—Poverty and stripped-| tic weather. His skin is parched by the glaring | 1880 Hilo was attacked. For nine months this = 
ness has been my portion of late; a state which | heat of the sun, while every lava block he | stream rolled along. Every day it made some cis 
I find often very needful in order to humble | touches is like a block of ice. Moreover, the | advance, every week it was a mile or so nearer, ' 
the creature as in the dust before the Lord. air at such an altitude is so thin that you can| and it never swerved in its direction. It was -~ 
(To be continued.) only breathe eae and the very time | aimed directly at Hilo, and there seemed no an 
a eee co when you need all your breath—on the terrific | hope for the city, from which the people began | 
Mauna Loa, the Hawaiian Volcano. climb up the last cone to the crater—you can eee in ane: When that oo need it = 
Anyone who drew his idea of volcanoes from | only get your breath in short gasps. Then too} was only three-quarters of a mile from the ie 
the fanciful pictures used to illustrate geogra- | you are liable to be attacked with nose-bleeding populous part of the town. There are three on 
phies, etc., would be disappointed, as I was, in| or with the mountain sickness. outbreaks together in the present eruption, of 
his first view of the great volcanoes of Hawaii. At first, as you leave Kilauea, the way leads | each on a different flank of the mountain. But in 
Volcanoes ought to terminate in a sharp cone- | through scrub timber, but as you approach the | one of these outbreaks. the largest one, is at cit 
like apex, and some do, but this is not the way | higher levels this gives way until at last there | the same place where three others have broken th 
with Hawaiian volcanoes. Again, the stereo-| is not a blade of vegetation to yield shade or through and aimed at the city below.—R. A. fri 
typed idea is that a volcano when in action| cheer the eye. It takes centuries for plant| Haliburton, in The Pathfinder. mi 
spouts a great geyser of lava right out of its | life to gain a hold on the inhospitable lava and a . pic 
peak. Here too the Hawaiian volcano is dis-| reclaim it. The plant that grows highest up oe a 
appointing, for it has never been known to de-| is the “silver sword”—a lily-like plant with In the Shawangunk Mountains. me 
velop a flow of lava from the top; all the erup-| long silken leaves and small flowers. This is| It is pleasant and profitable to those who poe 
tions so far have been from leaks, as it were, | the edelweiss of Hawaii, and anyone who picks | feel like having a change from their ordinary ons 
in the side of the mountain. Indeed this was| it must have braved the difficulties of high- | homes, in warm weather, and especially for of 
true also of the voleano that destroyed Pom-| mountain climbing. From Hilo, Mauna Kea | those who reside in cities or towns and feel the | 
peii. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred | presents a grand aspect, while Mauna Loa looks | need of it, to find at times in pure mountain on 
would say it was Vesuvius that caused this | insignificant. Mauna Loa has no distinct sum- | air, with good water and beautiful and extended the 
great catastrophe, but it was not from Vesuvius | mit; it is only a big hill, with gentle slopes and | views, as well as great variety of scenery, Pe 
that the destructive flow came, but from a new | rounding top, and there is something about its| places where they can rest, enjoy nature and tai 
outlet, now known as Mount Somma. True, in| shape that detracts from its height. recruit their health, away from the slavery of os 
Hawaii, both Mauna Loa and Kilauea have great| The last thousand feet of ascent is very diffi- | fashion; whilst surrounded by truly cultivated bir 
craters at their summit ten miles or so in cir- | cult, being over wastes of jumbled lava blocks | and highly refined people, who value you (or = 
cumference, and at the bottom of these a brew | which are terribly sharp and jagged. appear to do so) for what they think you are, wh 
is always steaming, and occasionally seething} You are constantly lured on by the smoke | rather than for what you are supposed to pos- on 
and spouting up, but within the period of tra-| from the crater. It appears to be only just | sess, in goods or fame. a 
dition these craters have never filled up and | beyond the next ridge of lava. When you have] One such delightful place was recently found ae 
overflowed. The sides of the mountain are too| gained that, however, you see the smoke still | by three relatives and the writer, in the Shaw- ? 
weak to support such a terrific strain as this | further on. This is almost enough to dishearten | angunk Mountains, Ulster County, New York, wi 
would be, and they invariably give way and let | even the most courageous, but at length all of | where we had on First-day our quiet Friends’ on 
the molten lava escape before this level can be | a sudden you find yourself standing on the | meeting in the parlor of the principal boarding Ka 
raised very high. brink of the crater, with a great abysmal gulf | house—at Cragsmoor; (Herrnhut House) some on 
It should be recalled that the island of Ha-| yawning five hundred feet deep before you. | thirty or more persons attending, nearly all of fre 
waii, from which the group takes its name, | You can, if you feel a little foolhardy, climb | whom were members of our Society. pr 
though the largest in size, is not the most im-| down to the floor of the crater. The lava is| The view from the front of this house is very iat 





portant. Oahu, several hundred miles to the 


here so hot that you don’t care to stand in the | extensive and beautiful; comprising, as it does, 


